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ln 4- World: in Revolution (Scribner's, 
1971), Herbert Matthews wrote: “I have 
been the principal journalistic scapegoat 
for: the: rise to. power of Fidel Castro 
and for the success of the Cuban Rev- 
olution, Owen Lattimore was assigned a 
similar role in the case of the Chinese 
Revolution in. 1949, ... 2° The..U.S. 
Senate Internal: Security Committee, 
while never, calling Martnews to testify, 
during its hearings on Cuda “wentyon 
to pin the responsibiliry Castro and 
the Cuban Revolution on me and-The 
[New York] Times...” Matthews. con- 
tinued. Lee oe ae 
Certainly Matthews is ace of the most 
distinguished foreign correspondents any 
American newspaper >35 Aeided in our 
century. But the f Matthews 
covered Italy and its zinst Ethiopia, 
the Spanish Civil : dia, England, 
the Italian campaizo orld War nat 
_and Cuba is not ooaior reason for 
the. easily applied (anc rarely marited) 
adjective, What distinguished him over 
the forty-five years he worked for The 
New York Times (twenty-seven as foreign 
correspondent, eighteen on its editorial 
board), was his passicn for the facts, 
his refusal to give credence to handouts, 
his insistence on covering wars from the 
front lines, his risking of his life and 
reputation to pet significant news, and 
his conviction that “to ex pound things 
as they really happened is ‘the sole pur 
pose” of journalism. 
“That: conviction cost Matthews dear, 
for not only were he and his newspaper 
attacked for his exposition of “things as 
they really happened,” but Matthews was 
also made to suffer by his employer, 
who did mot seem to enjoy the truth 
about the Spanish Civil War or the 
Cuban Revolution, 
Conflict over Matthews and with Mat- 
thews has made journalistic history. In 
the cases of Spain and Cuba the Times 


ine 
awl 


was attacked for what its correspondent | 


was. reporting, and in turn put pressure 
on Hts correspondent by censoring his 
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copy after reprimanding him for writing 
“propaganda,” or killing it outright. The 
Times’s editors were annoyed because 
Matthews reported that there were 
Italian Blackshirts fighting for Franco, 
when one of their other corresgondents, 
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William P. Carney, said there were mone. » 


Matthews replied by sending 


detaifed - 


accounts and. photugrapns of the italiam . 


troops routed at the battle of Guada-- 


lajara (Brihuega) in March of 1937-~. 


their equipment, documents, uniforms, 
battle orders, diaries and even their con- 


-versations with him (in Italian}. He. 


ended this dispatch with the words, 
“J... they were Italians and nothing but 
Ytalians.” 
called Franco’s men “Insurgents,” the 
assertion came out: “. .. they were In- 
surgents and nothing but Insurgents.” 

So far as Cuba was concerned, 
Matthews was. in a unique position. 
When everybody including the dictator 
Fulgencio Batista thought and announce 
that Fidel Castro and his handful of 
guerriljas had been wiped out in the 
Sierra Maestra, Matthews coolly up and 
went there, found Castro, and sent out 
a sensational interview that scooped the 
world, Matthews’s admiration for Castro, 
Che Guevara and their assoctates was 
of course reflected in his dispatches; but 
that alone could not account for the 
fact that the Times muzzled him contia- 
vously. 

Why didn’t the Times fire him instead 
of rejecting many articles and refusing 
to print anything he wrote between 1963 
and 19667 It even prevented him from 
getting the biggest story of them all-~- 
the missile crisis of 1962. He still had 
access to the top Cuban leaders because 
they knew he told the truth about theni 
even if he did not agree with their ideas 
or their actions. But as a result of its 
policy—-at once spineless and hiased--- 
the Times got no news af all out of 
Cuba between 1963 and 1971. 

Matthews himself may have provided 
the reason for the Times’s ambivalence 
toward its best: foreign correspondent 
in making it clear in 4 World in Revo- 
lution, in two books about Cuba and a 
biography of Castro, and also. in this 
latest book about Cuba, that he was 
opposed to communism in Cuba (as it 
Spain), but he was in favar of 2 radical 
social revolution in both countries. In 
other words he was and fs that increas- 


is so much a liberal that even though 


And since the Times always: 
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he received from: the Sines for fits Span. 


‘jsh and Cuban coverage, he can still 
* “understand” 
* almost sympathize with it. 


the Times's 


Moatthews's new hook is the or 
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_ he hurts to this day over the treatment . 
position and _ 


cde 


vet of enormous labor, and is a deeply | 


researched, detailed and Hved history of 
Cuba. It spans that history from the 


time of the Spanish-American War which F 


made Cuba our coloay in ail but name, 


‘down to the headlines about the cate- 


- Bay of Pigs in April £961 
_ headlines about the CIA’s continued at- ; 
- tempts to assassinate Castro, 


t 


strophic U.S.-sponsored invasion at. the 
and today’s 


Matthews calls his beautifully struc 
tured book “An Essay in Understanding.””, 


‘This wilt not, of “course, protect: bim 


from the hatred and contempt af those 
who simply cannot stand having a Cota- 
munist country “only 90 miles from 
Florida.” But even, the most prejudiced 
wil be pnable to counter the evidence 


ek erga or me ermiy nee rennet 


Matthews has marshaled fhat what los | 
barbudas have done under the leadere 


ship of Castro and. Guevara bas been for 
the benefit of the vast majority of the 
Cuban people. Matthews is as adept at 


re-creating the personalities and historte 
of Fidel and Che as he js at explaining 
the circumstances that made the revolu~ 


tion inevitable, the manner in which it. 


was led, the defeats: and triumphs ex- 
perienced, and the reasons for hath, The 
portrait and analysis of Che, ending. 


with his death-in Bolivia, in which the ‘ 
CIA played a notorious patt, is « high 


point in this engrossing story. 


The reader is Jed from the histories} 


less exploitation of the Cuban people by 
Spain-~and the United States which 
“liberated” them in 1898—to the faiture: 
of the Granmea expedition in 1956 that 
forced’ a small band of revolutionaries 
to withdraw into the Sierra. Mazstra 
Mountains. From that stronghold they 
fought and propagandized their way i into 
Vlavana in Fanuary 1959, winning deci- 
Sive battles against the Batista army of 
40,000 men with as few as 300 guerrilla 
fighters. Matthews continues: 2 


“it is true,” Castro tald Lee Vock- 
wood [author of Castro's Cuba, Cuba's 


‘background of the revolution, the end-_ 


2 “idel}, “that we bad many more ready * 


to join us, but they had ro weapons. 

We éa 
DI Mowed us, now with 
800 armed men, to spread ont throngh- 


tured 500 and sore weap 7 


